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REPORT  ON 

THE  ALL-INDIA  HANDWEAVING  EXHIBITION, 

PATNA,  1921. 


The  Exhibition  owed  its  inception  to  an  offer  of  Mr.  Sailendra  Krishna 
Deb  of  Calcutta  to  Lord  Sinha  of  two  Government  Promissory  Notes  of  the 
face  value  of  Bs.  1,000 1-  which  were  eventually  sold  for  a  little  over  Rs.  1,100 1- 
as  a  prize  for  the  best  handloom  to  be  given  in  an  All-India  competition.  Sir 
Alfred  Chatterton,  who  has  great  experience  of  the  handloom  industry,  was 
consulted  and  eventually  it  was  decided,  with  Mr.  Deb's  approval,  to  offer  the 
prize  for  the  best  original  device  connected  with  handweaving.  As  Mr.  Deb's 
offer  involved  a  competition  from  inventors  all  over  India,  it  seemed  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
the  handloom  industry  and  to  show  what  was  being  done  to  encourage  and 
develop  it  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  proposal  was  placed  before  the 
conference  of  Ministers  and  Directors  of  Industries  at  Simla  in  May  last  and 
the  Government  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  decided  on  their  advice  and  the  promise 
of  support  from  all  the  other  provinces  and  many  Indian  states  to  hold  an 
exhibition  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  hoped  that  such  an  exhibition 
would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  handloom  industry  by  emphasizing  its 
importance  and  by  enabling  the  various  Government  departments  and  others 
engaged  in  encouraging  and  developing  it  to  compare  notes  and  learn  from  each 
other's  successes  and  failures.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Exhibition 
Handbook  shows  in  a  few  words  the  importance  of  the  industry,  the  problems 
connected  with  it  awaiting  solution  and  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
solve  them. 

"  Pew  persons  realise  that  one  quarter  of  the  cotton  cloth  consumed  in 
India  each  yeai  is  made  on  the  handloom  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  branch  of  the  handloom  industry  so  far  from  declining  has  actually 
expanded  since  the  year  1900.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Indian  Industrial  Com- 
mission that  the  average  amount  of  cotton  yarn  used  annually  by  handloom 
weavers  increased  from  218  million  lbs.  in  the  five  years  ending  1900-01  to  287 
million  lbs.  in  the  five  years  ending  1915-16,  a  rise  of  nearly  30  per  cent.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  1,291  million  yards  of  cloth  or  more  than  one-quarter 
of  tlue  total  amount  consumed  annually  in  India.  In  addition  to  cotton  cloth, 
many  beautiful  and  useful  articles  of  silk  and  wool  are  produced.    It  is  believed 
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that  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  exhibits  in  this  Exhibition  will  be  a 
revelation  to  the  public. 

Yet  the  handloom  industry  in  India  works  under  grave  disadvantages. 
Weavers  as  a  class  are  ignorant  and  conservative  to  the  last  degree.  For  the 
most  part,  they  still  use  the  same  primitive  appliances  that  their  remote 
ancestors  used  in  the  times  of  the  Moghul  Emperors,  the  only  really  general 
advance  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  century  being  the  substitution 
of  mill-spun  yarns  for  the  uneven  hand-spun  of  former  days.  But  the  greatest 
handicap  of  the  handloom  weaver  is  his  isolation  and  lack  of  business  know- 
ledge. The  mills  make  their  profits  quite  as  much  by  the  judicious  purchase 
of  raw  materials  and  sale  of  their  tinished  products  as  by  the  inherent  advantages 
of  steam  or  electrical  power  and  complicated  machinery.  They  buy  the  best 
yarns,  if  they  do  not  make  their  own,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  yarn  sold 
to  handloom  weavers  is  deficient  not  only  in  length  but  strength.  If  the  weaver 
working  cheaply  in  his  own  home  without  the  high  overhead  charges  of  the 
factory  could  yet  enjoy  the  advantages  of  large  scale  purchase  and  sale,  it  seems 
likely  that  he  would  not  only  hold  his  own  against  the  power  loom  but  even 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 

Government  departments  are,  therefore,  trying  to  help  him  in  three  ways. 
First  of  all  they  are  introducing,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary 
for  Indian  conditions,  improved  appliances  like  the  fly  shuttle,  the  dobbie  and 
the  jacquard  which  have  been  used  in  Europe  for  several  generations.  Secondly, 
they  are  endeavouring  by  means  of  co-operative  stores  and  societies  to  bring 
to  the  weaver  the  advantages  of  large  scale  purchase  and  sale  and  of  business 
organization  in  general.  Thirdly,  by  means  of  technical  institutes  and  indus- 
trial schools,  they  are  affording  the  weaving  and  other  classes  the  opportunity 
of  specialised  education  and  themselves  undertaking  research  into  the  problems 
of  the  industry.  In  all  directions  great  success  has  already  been  attained  but 
only  in  quite  recent  years,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  weaving  community  is  as 
yet  hardly  touched.  If  the  handloom  weaver,  with  his  primitive  appliances 
and  unorganised  as  he  is,  is  able  to  produce  in  such  quantity  and  quality  the 
stuffs  which  are  being  shown  at  this  Exhibition,  there  is  good  ground  for 
belief  that  with  the  aid  of  improved  appliances  and  co-operative  societies,  a 
great  expansion  of  the  industry  wiU  take  place." 

It  was  decided  that  the  Exhibition  could  be  run  more  easily  if  its  manage- 
Oreanization  ^^^^^  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  with  complete 
freedom  to  undertake  the  necessary  arrangements.  General 
and  executive  committees  were,  therefore,  formed  as  shown  in  Appendix  I,  The 
Hon'ble  Khan  Bahadur  Fakhruddin,  Minister  of  Education  and  Industries 
became  chairman  of  the  general  committee  with  Rai  Bahadur  Purnendu 
Narayan  Sinha  and  myself  as  Joint  Secretaries  and  Mr.  Sanjiva  Rao,  Textile 
Expert,  and  Babu  Arun  Prokash  Chaudhuri  as  Assistant  Secretaries.  A 
separate  banking  account  was  opened  with  the  Imperial  Bank  into  which  grants 
made  by  Government  were  paid  together  with  contributions  from  District 
Boards  and  the  public.  The  general  committee  met  once  on  3rd  August,  1921, 
when  the  main  principles  on  which  the  Exhibition  should  be  held  were  approved. 


The  Ground  from  the  Gate. 
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The  executive  committee  never  assembled,  though  some  of  the  members  gave 
valuable  assistance  towards  preparing  the  Exhibition.  In  practice  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  organization  and  management  of  the  Exhibition  fell  on 
my  shoulders.  The  work  was  divided  into  two  sections,  everything  connected 
with  the  receipt  and  arrangement  of  exhibits,  the  competitions,  judging,  etc., 
being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rao,  while  the  remainder  including  the  preparation 
of  the  grounds,  the  arrangement  for  visitors  from  other  provinces  and  the 
various  districts  of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  finance,  printing,  etc.,  etc.,  fell  to  Babu 
A  run  Prokash  Chaudhuri.  In  the  regretable  absence  of  Lord  Sinha,  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  opened  on  November  28tli  by  Sir  Dawson  Miller,  Chief  Justice,  and 
remained  open  until  the  evening  of  December  4th  or  7  days  in  all. 

All  the  provinces  in  India  eventually  took  part,  viz,,  Bengal,  Madras, 
Bombay,  the  United  Provinces,  Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
Burma,  the  Central  Provinces,  Assam  and  the  North-West 
Frontier  Provinces,  together  with  the  following  states — Hyderabad,  Mysore, 
Baroda,  Bikaner,  Gawalior,  Sikkim,  Travancore,  Kashmir,  Jodhpur,  Marwar, 
Bhopal,  Rampur  and  Cochin.  The  Government  of  Nepal  sent  exhibits  and  so 
did  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Research  Station  of  Pusa  and  the  Feudatory 
States  of  Mayurbhanj  Nilgiri,  Patna,  Kalahandi,  Band  and  Nayagarh.  Bengal, 
Madras,  Bombay,  the  United  Provinces,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Burma,  Assam,  and 
Mysore  made  substantial  exhibits  of  the  various  appliances  which  they  are 
introducing  among  the  weavers,  and  of  typical  cloths  produced  in  the  province 
and  these  arranged  in  pandals  along  each  side  of  the  ground  formed  one  of  the 
main  attractions  of  the  Exhibition.  In  addition  each  state  and  province 
collected  exhibits  of  cloth  from  its  handloom  weavers  in  order  to  compete  for 
the  various  prizes  and  medals.  These  exhibits  were  the  special  feature  of  the 
show,  since  no  such  complete  and  representative  collection  of  Indian  hand-woven 
materials  has  ever  been  made  before  nor  could  it  have  been  made  except  by  the 
industrial  departments  of  the  states  and  provinces,  which  alone  are  sufficiently 
in  touch  with  the  weavers  all  over  India.  In  addition  to  these  exhibits,  a  num- 
ber of  dealers  from  Bengal  and  Bihar  as  well  as  co-operative  stores  from 
Bengal,  the  Punjab,  Burma  and  Bihar  and  Orissa  took  stalls.  A  few  private 
engineering  firms  also  exhibited  improved  looms,  charkhas,  etc. 

On  entering  the  ground  the  visitor  saw  on  either  side  a  weaver's  hut.     In 
Arrangement  of  the  one  a  weaver  and  his  family  were  carrying  on  their  trade 
etc.        '  ^'  with  the  usual  country  loom  and  appliances ;  in  the  other  in  the 

same  space  was  an  improved  loom,  a  small  warping  machine,  a  pirn  winding 
wheel  and  other  improved  appliances,  all  in  use.  The  latter  was  a  great 
attraction  to  the  weaver  visitors  who  appeared  profoundly  impressed  by  its 
possibilities.  Beyond  these,  in  straight  lines  on  either  side,  were  six  large 
booths  or  pandals  in  which  the  provinces  and  more  important  states  were 
located.  At  the  end  of  the  ground  was  the  large  shamiana  96  feet  square 
kindly  lent  by  the  Bettiah  State.  Here  the  charkhas  were  exhibited  and  the 
weaving  competition  held,  while  in  the  rear  the  cinema  was  housed.  Along 
either  side  of  the  grounds,  were  24  stalls  or  48  in  all.  On  the  southern  side  the 
smaller  states,  co-operative  societies  and  the  general  exhibits  for  prizes  were 
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stationed,  while  the  northern  stalls  were  allotted  to  dealers.  At  the  western 
end  on  either  side  of  tlie  gate  were  located  the  office  tents  and  refreshments  for 
Europeans  and  Indians. 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  various  exhibits  of  appliances  will  be  found 
N  ber  Qualltv  ^^  Appendix  II.  The  two  largest  exhibitions  of  weaving 
and  description  appliances  were  made  by  the  Governments  of  Bengal  and 
of  exhibits.  Madras.    Both  the  Madras  and  Bengal  pandals  contained  a 

number  of  ingenious  machines,  but  the  Bengal  exhibit  was  of  special  interest, 
because  the  looms  and  appliances  in  it  were  not  brought  from  any  central  insti- 
tute but  were  collected  from  looms  and  appliances  actually  in  use  in  the  districts. 
The  exhibit  of  the  Government  of  Mysore  also  deserves  special  mention,  if 
only  because  the  sizing  and  beaming  machines  perfected  by  Mr.  Rao,  now  Tex- 
tile Expert  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  won  Mr.  S.  K.  Deb's  special  prize  of  Rs.  1,100|- 
for  the  best  original  device  connected  with  handweaving.  The  other  exhibits 
in  the  central  pandal  deserving  special  mention  were  the  collection  of  kinkobs 
and  silks  from  Surat,  the  exhibits  of  Burmese  silks  from  the  Saunders'  Institute 
at  Amarapura  near  Mandalay,  sample  silks  exhibited  by  the  Pusa  Research 
Institute  and  the  so-called  himru  and  mushru  silk  fabrics  from  Hyderabad. 
The  last  attracted  special  interest  owing  to  the  intricacy  of  their  designs,  the 
beauty  of  their  colouring  and  their  skilful  execution. 

The  textile  exhibits  from  the  various  provinces  and  Indian  states  were 
arranged  in  24  stalls  on  the  right  while  the  private  cloth  mer- 
chants and  dealers  occupied  24  stalls  on  the  opposite  side. 
In  the  first  five  on  the  right,  products  of  various  co-operative  societies  had  been 
displayed.  The  Punjab  Co-operative  Society  had  a  fine  collection  of  silks, 
Punjabi  turbans  and  their  famous  ' '  klies  ' '  or  chadars,  besides  shirtings,  coat- 
ings and  towels.  The  Bankura  Weavers'  Society  and  another  Co-operative 
Society  of  Bengal  had  each  their  special  specimens  of  textiles.  The  Bhagalpur 
Weavers'  Stores  of  Bihar  did  excellent  business  in  their  tasar  suitings  and  spun 
silk  shirtings.  Burma  was  also  represented  in  this  group  and  their  silk  lungis, 
pawas  and  scarves  in  a  variety  of  patterns  and  colours  were  much  appreciated. 

In  the  stalls  reserved  for  the  general  exhibits  the  various  fabrics  were 
grouped  under  the  prescribed  classes  (see  Appendix  III),  each  exhibit  being 
labelled  with  a  special  coloured  card  with  the  name  of  the  Province  in  bold  type 
and  that  of  the  exhibitor,  the  price  and  description  in  writing.  Thus  Madras 
had  a  pink  card,  Bihar  and  Orissa  green,  Bengal  orange,  Assam  buff,  Indian 
states  white  and  so  on.  With  the  same  class  of  goods  in  one  place  and  with 
different  provincial  labels,  it  was  possible  for  visitors  to  judge  the  quality  and 
workmanship  of  the  same  type  of  cloth  as  manufactured  in  various  parts  of 
India.  This  arrangement  considerably  helped  the  judges  in  awarding  the 
prizes. 

Among  grey  dhotis  and  sat^is  coarse  and  medium  qualities  were  mainly 
General  Exhibits   fi"oni    Bihar,   Bombay    and    Madras,   while    Bengal,    Madras, 

of  Cotton.  Gwalior  had  a  good  collection  of  these  goods  in  finer  counts. 
While  Madras  and  the  Punjab  lungis  were  mostly  of  finer  counts  of  yarn,  those 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  Bihar  were  of  coarse  counts.     Of  handspun  and 
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liandwoven  goods,  Dacca  muslin  from  Bengal,  ''  kokti  "  dhotis  from  Bihar  and 
motia  or  garha  cloth  from  Jaipur  City,  Bombay,  Bihar,  the  Punjab  and  Marwar 
were  the  main  exhibits.  Some  good  samples  of  handspuns  of  finer  qualities 
were  exhibited  both  from  Madras  and  the  Punjab.  Madras  had  a  fine  range 
of  pattern  in  angavastrams  or  chadars  with  gold  thread  borders  and  the 
Punjab  made  a  good  exhibit  of  shirtings,  "  sunproof  s  "  and  coatings.  Silk, 
bordered  saris  from  the  Deccan  were  very  poorly  represented  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  from  Bombay  and  Madras,  there  were  no  others  worth  men- 
tioning. In  solid  border  dhotis  Madras  was  the  only  province  to  exhibit,  but 
the  solid  border  saris  of  Cuttack  and  Sambalpur  in  Orissa  were  of  more  artistic 
workmanship  than  those  from  Madras.  Practically  all  provinces  made  exhibits 
in  towels  and  gamchas.  Turkish  towels  from  the  Punjab,  Burma  and  Madras 
and  napkins  from  Tanjore,  Calicut  and  Ludhiana  factories  deserve  special 
mention.  Coloured  bed-sheets  were  poorly  represented,  but  the  bed-sheets  and 
table  covers  of  the  Commonwealth  Trust  of  Calicut  deserve  special  mention  for 
their  originality  in  design.  Marwar,  and  Bhopal  had  also  a  number  of  exhibits 
in  this  class.  In  turbans,  Madras,  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  had  a  wide  range  of 
samples,  but  the  other  provinces  were  not  well  represented.  Bengal  had  no 
equal  in  fine  muslins,  although  Gwalior,  Madras  and  Assam  made  exhibits. 
Coarse  cotton  goods  such  as  dosutis,  khadi,  plain  towels  and  chadars  were 
exhibited  by  almost  every  province  and  state  and  this  fact  shows  to  what  extent 
the  grey  goods  woven  by  the  mills,  are  also  manufactured  by  the  hand  weaver. 
Fabrics  such  as  shirtings,  coatings,  table  covers  and  napkins  were  mostly  from 
the  weaving  factories  or  industrial  schools  and  very  few  of  the  cottage  weavers 
made  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Next  in  order  were  the  silk  and  gold  thread  cloth  stalls,  where  the  famous 

Muiberr    silk      ^^^^^^^^  ^^  Benares,  Surat,  and  Hyderabad  were  ranged.     The 

erry  si    a.   g^j^p|gg  ^^^^.g  ^U  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  workmanship  reflecting  credit 

on  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  Indian  weaver.  A  gold  thread  silk  sari  of 
Benares  pattern  woven  on  a  600s  jacquard  machine  from  Mysore  deserves 
special  mention,  as  do  the  beautiful  exhibits  from  Gwalior,  which  attracted  much 
attention  but  there  were  fine  specimens  of  high-class  silk  saris  also  from  Baroda, 
Poona,  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Madura  and  Bishnupur.  Gold  thread  bordered 
fine  cotton  saris  from  Bengal  were  also  very  attractive  and  in  the  matter  of 
design  and  texture  they  suited  the  taste  of  the  present  generation.  Gold  thread 
handbags  from  the  United  Provinces  were  much  in  demand  and  the  few  avail- 
able were  all  sold  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  Exhibition.  In  plain  silks,  Burma 
Madras,  Assam,  Bombay  and  Kashmir  had  a  few  exhibits.  Fine  silk  dhotis, 
saris  and  turbans  from  Murshidabad  and  silk  dress  pieces  made  at  the  Pusa 
Eesearch  Institute  completed  the  list  of  exhibits.  The  latter  as  usual  were  much 
admired,  but  were  not  for  sale. 

The  stalls  reserved  for  wild  silk  fabrics  were  practically  monopolised  by 

Wild  silks         ^ssam  and  Bihar  and  Orissa,  although  Bengal  and  the  Central 

Provinces  had  a  few  exhibits  in  tasars.     The  7}mga  chadars 

and  saris  with  their  elaborate  border  and  cross  border  ornament  with  all  the 

appearance  of  gold  embroidery,  yet  soft  and  washable,  were  much  admired. 
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The  tasar  coatings,  dhotis  and  chadars  from  Bankura  in  Bengal  and  Raghu- 
nathpur  and  Mayurbhanj  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  were  of  very  good  texture  and 
Sambalpur  saris,  Chaibasa  dhotis,  and  Bhagalpur  thans,  though  not  so  fine  in 
texture,  were  good  specimens  in  their  own  classes.  Dyed  lungis  and  saris  of 
tasar  were  only  exhibited  from  Bhagalpur. 

In  mill-spun  silk  fabrics,  Bhagalpur  in  Bihar  and  the  Punjab  were  the  only 
Spun  silk,  competitors  for  the  prizes.  The  shirtings  from  these  places 
mixtures,  etc.  were  fine  and  tastefully  designed.  Of  the  mixtures,  himrus 
and  mushrus  from  Hyderabad  deserve  special  mention  and  were  very  much 
appreciated  by  the  Mahommadan  public.  Their  intricate  flowered  designs  were 
harmoniously  conceived  and  skilfully  executed.  Bhagalpur  ''  bafta  "  and 
Baroda  saris  were  the  only  other  exliibits  in  this  class  of  goods. 

Kamals  or  country  blankets  were  very  poorly  represented.  Under  milled 
blankets  and  rugs  Sikkim,  Tibet,  the  North- West  Frontier 
Provinces,  Nepal,  Bihar  and  the  United  Provinces  in  parti- 
cular contributed  some  choice  specimens,  some  of  which  were  very  smooth  and 
equal  in  quality  to  English  ones.  The  "  lohis  "  from  Bikaner,  Marwar  and  the 
Punjab  were  equally  good.  For  artistic  merit,  execution  and  fineness,  the 
Kashmir  shawls  ranging  in  prices  from  Rs.  150|-  to  Rs.  2,000|-  rivalled  anything 
in  the  show  and  were  much  admired  though  beyond  the  means  of  any  except  the 
wealthy.  Durries  and  asans  were  exhibited  in  very  large  numbers.  Those  from 
Bombay  deserve  special  mention  for  their  elaborate  designs  while  the  Punjab 
durries  were  notable  for  their  thick  textures.  Bhopal,  Baroda,  Madras  and 
Assam  also  exhibited  in  this  class,  while  the  North-Western  Frontier  Provinces 
sent  a  few  woollen  durries. 

Besides  their  best  samples  of  fabrics  in  the  general  stalls,  Kashmir,  Bikaner, 
Indian  State      Nepal  and  Marwar  had  their  own   stalls  where  their  other 
stalls.  exhibits    were    displayed.     The    Sericultural  Department    of 

Kashmir  made  an  interesting  exhibit  of  silk  yarn  reeled  in  their  factory  at 
Srinagar,  besides  a  few  samples  of  cloth  made  out  of  it,  which  were  much 
admired,  as  were  the  same  States'  pattoo  and  high-class  woollen  suitings  in  the 
neighbouring  stall. 

Half  of  the  dealers'  stalls  were  occupied  by  Bengali  cloth  merchants  chiefly 

from    Murshidabad.     The    silks   from    the    latter   place,    and 

Dealers  s  a  s.     niuslins  and  fine  cotton  saris  from  Dacca,  Tangail  and  Santi- 

pur  were  sold  in  fair  quantities.     Tasars  from  Bhagalpur  and  Raghunathpur 

and  muslin  and  lungis  from  Biharsharif  also  found  a  market. 

The   weaving   competition   aroused   great   interest,   especially   among   the 
Weaving  com-     numerous  weavers  present  from  all  over  India  and  Burma. 

petition.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to  allow  two  persons  from  each 

province  and  state  to  compete,  but  only  10  weavers — 2  from  Bengal,  2  from 
Bombay,  2  from  Bihar,  2  from  the  United  Provinces,  1  from  Hyderabad  and  1 
from  Assam,  took  part..  The  competition  was  started  on  the  1st  December  1921 
at  8.45  a.m.  and  closed  at  4  p.m.  w^th  an  interval  of  1  hr.  45  mts.  for  rest. 
The  competitors,  therefore,  were  actually  at  work  for  5i  hours  in  all.  The 
looms  were  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose  and  were  exactly  uniform. 


The  big  Shamiana  v/hich  sheltered  the  Weaving  Competition,  the  Cha:  khas  and  the  Cinema. 
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Identical  warps  were  supplied  ready  for  drawing  in  through  healds  and  reeds. 
Each  weaver  was  allowed  to  draw  in  his  own  warp  and  arrange  it  on  his  loom 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  was  also  allowed,  if  he  wished,  to  use  his  own  sley 
and  to  practise  on  the  loom  for  a  day  previously.  The  warp  supplied  was  of 
ordinary  20s  counts  of  (single)  yarn.  All  competitors  were,  therefore, 
placed,  as  far  as  possible,  on  an  exactly  equal  footing  and  the  result  should 
have  been  determined  by  skill  and  endurance  alone.  The  winner  of  the  com- 
petition was  Khuda  Bukhsh  of  Bombay.  He  actually  wove  17  yds.  22  in.  in 
the  5^  hours,  putting  a  total  of  22,824  picks  in  the  cloth  with  an  average  of  36 
picks  of  weft  per  inch.  Mohammad  Sulaiman  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
second  with  only  13  yds.  29  in.  but  he  put  20,874  picks  in  the  cloth,  or  an 
average  of  42  picks  per  inch.  Nasiruddin  of  Bihar  wove  only  12  yds.  3  in. 
with  an  average  of  38  picks  per  in.  but  his  speed  when  actually  at  work  was! 
marvellous.  His  rate  of  picking  was  several  times  tested  and  he  was  found 
to  put  in  144  picks  per  minute  whereas  the  next  best,  Khuda  Bukhsh,  the  winner 
of  the  competition,  put  in  only  128.  The  effective  picks  put  in  by  the  latter  were 
as  many^as  70  per  minute  or  55  per  cent,  of  his  rate  of  picking.  Nasiruddin 
failed  to  do  better  in  the  competition  because  his  warp  was  not  well  beamed  and 
caused  him  continual  trouble.  The  results  of  the  competition  were  surprising. 
In  no  competition  previously  held,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  anything  like  the 
present  speed  been  attained.  The  working  of  a  fly  shuttle  appears  to  need 
little  physical  effort,  good  picking  being  a  kind  of  knack.  As  small  boys  can 
acquire  this  and  keep  it  for  a  long  stretch  just  as  well  as  grown  men,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  women  should  not  use  the  fly  shuttle  very  nearly  as  well  as  men. 
Khuda  Bukhsh  was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  Mohammad  Solaiman  a  silver  medal 
and  Nasiruddin  was  given  a  special  prize. 

A  large  number  of  visitors  were  always  attracted  by  the  charkhas,  but  the 

Oh    kh  exhibits   were,    on    the    whole,   disappointing.     The    '^  Sarala 

charkha,"  which  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  presented  by 

the  Maharajadhiraj  of  Darbhanga  was  constructed  after  the  model  of  the  Saxony 

wheel  with  a  vertical  spindle  and  was  worked  by  the  feet.     The  second  best 

charkha  was  exhibited  by  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Maharajadhiraj  himself. 

This  had  a  horizontal  spindle  and  was  turned  by  hand.     The  thread  produced 

on  all  the  charkhas  was  uneven  and  weak  compared  to  the  yarn  produced  by  the 

power  mills.  :    '       -  ;  #;^i 

A  special  handbook  was  prepared  to  which  each  province  and  state  contri- 

TT««/iv»    1  buted    an    account    of    its    hand-weaving    industry    and    the 

HanaDook  i  •  i     .^      /^  ,  i    r.         , 

measures  which  its  Government  was  taking  to  encourage  it. 

Some  of  the  accounts  were  very  full  and  interesting  and  the  handbook  as  a  whole 

is  a  valuable  record  of  the  state  of  the  industry  in  India.     A  number  of  spare 

copies  have  been  distributed  to  the  different  provinces  and  states  and  others 

are  available  and  may  be  purchased  for  eight  annas  each,  if  desired. 

A  silver  medal  and  a  bronze  medal  was  offered  in  each  of  the  134  classes 

Prizes  ^^   which    the    exhibits    were    arranged.     Gold    medals    were 

offered  for  articles  of  special  merit  and  many  of  these  were 

presented  by  private  donors.     Every  winner  of  a  medal  also  received  a  parch- 
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ment  certificate  printed  in  gold,  while  a  number  of  such  certificates  were  given 
to  exhibitors  who  did  not  win  medals.  In  addition  to  the  special  prize  offered 
by  Mr.  Deb,  several  money  prizes  of  Rs.  100 1-  were  awarded  by  the  various 
local  Governments.  A  list  of  all  the  prizes  together  with  the  name  of  the  winners 
is  given  in  Appendix  III,  while  Appendix  VI  contains  an  abstract  of  the 
prizes  won  by  each  province  and  state.  The  medals  were  struck  from  two 
especially  prepared  dies  at  the  Calcutta  Mint  by  the  special  favour  of  the  Mint 
Master  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  for  the  great  trouble'  he 
took  in  the  matter.  The  front  of  the  medal  was  taken  from  an  engraving  of 
an  Indian  weaver  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  while  on  the  obverse  was  a 
laurel  wreath  with  a  plain  centre  leaving  room  for  an  inscription.  The  gold 
medals  presented  by  private  donors  were  suitably  inscribed  but  the  other  medals 
were  presented  blank,  it  being  impossible  to  arrange  for  them  all  to  be  engraved. 
If  desired,  they  can  be  inscribed  by  the  recipients  themselves  or  the  Depart-: 
ments  of  Industries  of  the  provinces  concerned. 

The   judging   was    carried    out    by    small    committees    of    the    Directors 
J   ,  .  of     Industries     and     Textile     Experts      belonging     to     the 

various  provinces.  For  the  general  exhibits  of  textiles, 
two  experts  were  appointed  for  each  main  class,  e.g.,  ''  Class  A — cotton 
fabrics,"  with  a  referee  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion.  Special  panels 
consisting  of  Directors  of  Industries  and  Experts  were  appointed  to 
decide  each  of  the  money  prizes  and  the  special  gold  medals.  On  the  whole,  the 
judging  was,  I  think,  very  satisfactory.  The  results,  of  course,  did  not  satisfy 
everybody  and  some  criticism  was  heard.  So  far  as  it  had  any  foundation,  it 
was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  judges  in  a  few  cases  to  make  certain  that  all  the 
exhibits  in  the  various  classes  were  before  them  at  the  time  they  made  their 
decision.  If  any  such  exhibition  is  held  again,  I  would  suggest  that  the  judges 
should  be  carefully  instructed  to  compare  the  actual  exhibits  with  the  lists  before 
arriving  at  a  decision.  It  would  also,  I  think,  be  better  if  possible  to  join  with 
the  weaving  experts  a  dealer  in  the  class  of  cloth  being  judged. 

In  order  to  attract  visitors,  arrangements  were  made  with  Messrs.  J.  P. 
The  Cinema  ^adan  &  Co.  of  Calcutta  for  a  special  bioscope  exhibition. 
Films  were  shown  which  had  not  been  previously  exhibited  in 
Patna  and  among  these  were  two  entitled  ''  The  Birth  of  Shri  Krishna  "  and 
**  Sakuntala  "  which  proved  a  great  attraction.  The  cost  of  the  bioscope,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  covered  by  the  tickets  sold  and  in  spite  of  the  considera- 
tion shown  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Madan,  this  part  of  the  show  resulted  in  a  dead 
loss.  The  rates  charged  for  seats  were  Rs.  3|-,  2|-,  1|-  and  8  annas.  But  from 
the  30th  of  November  onwards  all  those  purchasing  an  8  anna  ticket  were 
admitted  to  the  show  and  to  the  pit  of  the  cinema  by  the  one  ticket. 

The  number  of  persons  who  attended  the  Exhibition  was  fewer  than  I  had 

Attendance  and   anticipated  and  the  entrance  money  received,  inclusive  of  the 

sales.  cinema  receipts,  was  only  just  equal  to  the  takings   at  the 

Provincial  Exhibition  of  1919,  although  the  latter  was  open  for  three  days  as 

against  seven  days  on  the  present  occasion.     The  entrance  fees  charged  are 

shown  below. 


Silver  Medal. 


Bronze  Medal- 
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Date. 

Day. 

Entrance  fee. 

Number  paying 
for  admission. 

28th  November 

29th 

30th 

1st  December 

2Tid 

3rd 

4th 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Rs.      A.      P. 

1        0        0 
1        0        0 
0        8        0 
0        8        0 
0       4       0 
0       4       0 
0        8        0 

573 

377 

627 

932 

1,445 

2,357 

1,573 

Total  number  of  visitors 

7,884 

In  addition  to  this,  49  persons  purchased  weekly  tickets  for  Es.  3|-,  and  there 
were  462  exhibitors  and  100  pass-holders  as  well  as  70  volunteers  and  the  staff 
who,  to  an  average  of  600  daily,  visited  the  exhibition  free  of  charge.  These 
results  were  disappointing  in  a  town  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
especially  since  the  popular  interest  in  weaving  and  hand-spinning  is  so  great 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  Exhibition  was  well  advertised  by  attractive  posters 
and  sandwichmen  all  over  Bihar.  The  poor  attendance  is  said  to  have  been 
due  to  the  efforts  of  non-co-operators  to  prevent  persons  from  visiting  the  Exhi- 
bition. How  far  this  is  true,  T  cannot  say.  Certainly  no  active  picketting  took 
place  and  one  or  two  leading  non-co-operators  visited  the  show  and  purchased 
cloth,  for  which  they  were  afterwards  pilloried  in  the  extremist  press.  Seeing 
that  hand-spinning  and  weaving  is  one  of  the  chief  planks  in  the  non-co-opera- 
tion platform,  this  attitude  is  a  good  example  of  unreasoning  opposition  to 
anything  in  the  least  degree  connected  with  Government.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  a  non-co-operator  who  uses  trains,  eats  salt  and  pays  taxes  to 
Government  should  have  decided  to  boycott  an  exhibition  designed  to  carry  out 
the  object  which  he  professes  to  have  nearest  to  his  heart,  merely  because  it  was 
organised  by  Government,  especially  when  '*  Government  "  is  a  Minister  res- 
ponsible to  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  erection  of  the  pandals  and  stalls,  etc.,  etc.,  was  placed  entirely  in  the 
hands   of   one   contractor,  Messrs.  Kuver,  Ld.  of  Calcutta.     A 
Erection  and  lump  sum  was  fixed,  based  on  certain  scheduled  rates,  while 
the  exhuStk)n°      other  rates  were  fixed  for  extra  work  which  might  have  to  be 
carried  out.     In  spite  of  careful  planning,  however,  it  became 
necessary  to  entrust  to  the  contractors  a  good  deal  of  work  for  which  their  con- 
tract did  not  provide.     Still  the  work  was  well  done  and  the  rates  paid  were 
not  excessive,  while  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  grounds  were  prettily  laid 
out.     The  Exhibition  was  open  each  day  from  2  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  while  on  Sunday, 
December  4th,  it  was  open  also  for  three  hours  in  the  morning.     As  it  became 
dark,  each  evening  at  about  5  o  'clock,  the  grounds  were  lighted  by  20  powerful 
Kitson  lights  each  of  one  thousand  candle  power,  while  four  more  such  lights 
were  erected  outside  the  Exhibition  on  the  four  sides  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
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the  police.  In  addition  to  this,  each  pandal  and  stall,  as  well  as  the  tents,  were 
lighted  with  electric  light  supplied  from  the  Government  power  house.  A  fire 
hydrant  and  two  taps  for  drinking  water  were  erected  by  the  Public  Health 
Department  at  the  expense  of  the  Exhibition.  Eefreshments  were  provided 
both  for  Europeans  and  Indians  by  contractors.  The  grounds  were  decorated 
with  over  1,200  pots  of  ferns,  shrubs  and  chrysanthemums  about  half  of  which 
were  bought  or  borrowed  from  the  Government  nursery,  while  the  remainder 
were  generously  lent  by  the  Hon'ble  Maharaja  Bahadur  Keshab  Prasad  Singh, 
c.B.E.  of  Dumraon.  The  pandals  and  stalls  were  draped  with  red  and  white  cloth 
which  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Reception  Committee, 
while  the  same  Committee  kindly  lent  numerous  flags  and  shields  which  greatly 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  grounds. 

Admirable  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Police  for 
the  safety  of  the  Exhibition  both  from  fire  and  from  theft.  Besides  the  fire 
hydrant  for  which  the  Municipality  kindly  lent  500  feet  of  hose,  earthen  pots  of 
water  and  sand  were  placed  in  every  stall  and  a  number  of  buckets  of  sand  were 
kept  ready  to  be  used  in  an  emergency.  A  special  fire  squad  was  located  in  the 
centre  of  the  Exhibition  and  a  watchman  was  always  on  duty  on  an  elevated 
platform.  Although  a  number  of  very  valuable  pieces  of  cloth  worth  many 
thousands  of  rupees  were  exliibited,  the  total  losses  hardly  exceeded  the  sum 
of  Rs.  100|-  and  these  may  be  ascribed  either  to  mistakes  in  the  lists  or  to  casual 
pilfering  from  the  stalls.  Each  night  all  the  textile  exhibits  were  removed  from 
the  stalls  and  placed  in  almirahs  or  boxes  under  lock  and  key.  They  were  then 
put  in  charge  of  the  police  guard  and  no  one  was  allowed  inside  the  Exhibition 
grounds  until  the  next  morning  except  one  night  watchman  employed  by  the 
Exhibition  authorities.  Many  protests  were  received  against  this  arrangement, 
especially  from  those  who  were  exhibiting  valuable  cloth  but,  as  I  expected,  it 
proved  to  be  the  safest  and  best.  If  other  persons  besides  the  police  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  grounds,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  fix  responsi- 
bility for  thefts.  The  police  deserve  great  credit  for  their  work  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  I  was  very  glad  to  place  a  sum  at 
his  disposal  for  distribution  as  a  reward. 

As  a  large  number  of  persons  were  present  from  other  provinces,  as  far 
distance  as  Burma,  the  North-West  Frontier  Provinces, 
lor"  viB^tora^ft-om  Kashmir  and  Mysore  and  accommodation  was  difficult  to 
other  provinces,  secure  in  Patna,  special  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for 
housing  them  both  before  and  after,  as  well  as  during  the  Exhibition.  For- 
tunately the  building  known  as  Shah  Mazhar  Hosain's  house,  which  has  been 
acquired  for  the  Bayley  Library  and  not  yet  taken  over  by  the  trustees,  was 
available  for  the  purpose.  About  40  or  50  weaving  assistants,  demonstrators 
and  other  persons  of  the  respectable  class  were  accommodated  in  the  house  itself, 
-while  200  or  more  weavers  and  others  were  encamped  in  the  compound  in  small 
tents  which  were  kindly  lent  by  the  Police  and  Jail  Departments.  The  com- 
pound was  lighted  with  Kitson  lights  and  provided  with  two  drinking  taps, 
while  Hindu  and  Mohammadan  hotels  were  run  by  contractors  during  the  whole 
period. 


Group  of  Directors  of  Industries  and  Textile  Experts. 
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Two  conferences  were  held,  the  results  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish 

nf    ences        separately.     The  conference  of  Textile  Experts  from  all  over 

India,  which  may  have  been  said  to  be  one  of  the  main  objects 

of  the  Exhibitions,  was  a  great  success.     The  various  subjects  proposed  by  the 

•different  provinces  were   eagerly  discussed  to  the  great   advantage  of  those 

present  and  the  conclusions  reached  were   in  many  cases  of    great  interest. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  experts  from  Kashmir,  Mysore,  Bengal, 

Pusa  and  other  provinces  of  India  to  hold  a  conference  of  sericulturists,  thel 

proceedings  of  which  proved  very  useful  to  persons  connected  with  it. 

The  Exhibition  was  financed  by  means  of  a  grant  from  Government,  contri- 
p.  butions    from    District    Boards    and  the  public    and  its  own 

receipts,  all  of  which  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Patna.     This  arrangement  gave  that  complete' 
freedom  of  action  which  was  essential.     A  provisional  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  is  included  in  Appendix  IV,  but  some  further  adjustments  may 
be  necessary.     The  total  cost  of  the  Exhibition,  exclusive  of  expenditure  on 
special  prizes  given  by  various  persons  and  Governments,  was  Rs.  23,754-8-0  of 
this  Rs.  6,200 1  -  was  covered  by  contributions  from  District  Boards  as  shown  in 
Appendix  V,  Rs.  4,554-8-0  was  met  from  receipts  and  the  balance  of  Rs.  13,000|- 
fell  on  Government.     The  contribution  of  Rs.  2,000 1-  by  the  Patna  District  Board 
■deserves  special  mention.     In  view  of  the  scope  and  size  of  the  Exhibition,  the 
expenditure  is  wonderfully  small.    In  fact,  I  was  authorised  to  spend  up  to 
Bs.  20,000 1  -  of  Government  money.     The  accounts  are  ready  for  audit,  if  desired, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  unnecessary,  since  I  passed  every  item  of  expen- 
diture myself. 

On  the  whole,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  this  was  the  first  of  its 
J,      ,.  kind,  the  Exhibition  may  be  claimed  to  have  been  a  striking 

success.  The  exhibits  of  cotton,  silk  and  woollen  cloth  were 
fully  representative  of  all  parts  of  India  and  Burma  and  were,  as  a  rule,  of 
excellent  quality.  Sales  were,  for  a  centre  like  Patna,  extremely  good  and  the 
Exhibition  will  certainly  lead  to  an  extension  of  trade.  *'  It  undoubtedly 
impressed  the  public  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  handloom  industry  in 
India  and  its  possibilities  of  development.  The  various  experts  attached  to 
Government  departments  derived  great  benefit  from  seeing  each  other's 
appliances  and  products  and  exchanging  ideas.  The  conferences  too  were  very 
useful.  All  agreed  that  they  had  learnt  a  great  deal  from  the  Exhibition  and 
in  this  way  it  must  hasten  the  progress  of  the  industry.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  was  the  absolute  unani- 
mity of  opinion  among  the  experts  that  handloom  weaving  so  far  from  being 
decadent  was  capable  of  great  extension  and  development  not  only  as  an 
artistic  industry,  where  its  vitality  is  obvious,  but  on  the  side  of  mass  pro- 
duction. It  is  to  its  output  of  coarse  cloth  that  it  owes  its  real  importance  as 
the  second  largest  industry  (after  agriculture)  in  India,  employing  some 
2,000,000  adult  and  male  weavers  and  probably  about  5,000,000  men,  women  and 
children  in  all  and  if  this  side  of  it  were  destined  to  succumb  to  mill  competition, 
it  would  sink  to  the  position  of  a  small  luxury  trade.     The  meeting  of  all  the 
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experts  in  India  and  their  unanimous  assertion  of  the  ability  of  the  industry  to 
thrive  and  expand  is  an  event  of  importance  in  its  history  and  one  which  will 
give  renewed  confidence  to  all  those  engaged  in  assisting  it.  Another  important 
point  elicited  was  the  ability  of  small  handloom  factories,  if  properly  organised 
and  managed  by  persons  with  a  knowledge  of  weaving  and  the  trade,  to  hold 
their  own,  even  in  those  classes  of  cloth  which  are  usually  considered  the  strong- 
hold of  the  mill  industry.  This  does  not  mean  that  many  of  the  factories  now 
being  started  are  likely  to  survive,  since  they  are  usually  not  well  run,  but  it 
does  hold  out  hope  that  a  small  industry  suitable  for  the  educated  classes  can 
gradually  be  built  up.  On  the  other  hand,  opinion  was  unanimous  against  cotton 
spinning  at  least  as  a  whole  time  occupation  for  men." 

As  already  mentioned  the  most  disappointing  feature  was  the  comparative- 
ly small  attendance.  Large  crow^ds  were  not  to  be  expected  at  Patna  but  a 
total  of  under  8,000  paying  visitors  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
On  the  other  hand,  over  462  competitors  most  of  whom  were  actual  weavers  came 
from  all  over  India,  though  chiefly  from  Bengal  and  Bihar  and  Orissa.  These 
men  should  do  much  to  spread  abroad  the  possibilities  of  new  appliances  with 
which  they  were  obviously  much  impressed.  Indeed,  the  results  of  the  weaving 
competition  were  so  striking  as  to  convince  the  most  sceptical.  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, that  the  Exhibition  was  a  striking  success  and  it  has  certainly  paved  the 
way  for  another  similar  exhibition,  which  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
Directors  and  Experts,  should  be  held  in  some  large  centre  two  years  from  now. 
On  the  next  occasion  every  province  will  realise  what  is  expected  of  it  and  the 
exhibits  both  of  cloth  and  appliances  should  be  even  better  than  at  Patna. 

As  I  have  several  times  stated,  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  was  mainly 
Assistance  receiv-  due  to  the  whole-hearted  support  given  by  most  of  the  pro- 
ed,  work  ol  staff,   vinces  and  states.     Without  their  exhibits,  thpir  organisation 
and  their  assistance,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  hold  it  at  all  and  it  may 
be  properly  described  as  the  result  of  their  joint  efforts.     The  thanks  of  the  com- 
mittee are  also  especially  due  to  Mr.  Millwood,  the  Government  Architect,-  who 
kindly  helped  in  the  design  and  decoration  of  the  entrance  and  pandals  for  which 
he  lent  flags  and  shields,  and  to  those  gentlemen  who  lent  tents,  hanats  and 
other  articles.     Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  the  Private  Secretary  to  His 
Excellency,  the  Maharaja  Bahadur  of  Dumraon,  the  Bettiah  Estate,  the  Badshah 
Nawab's  Estate,  M.  Buttu  Khan  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Patna  City  Munici- 
pality.    The  chief  credit  for  the  organisation  and  management  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion must  be  av/arded  to  Mr.  Sanjiva  Rao,  the  Textile  Expert,  and  Babu  Arun 
Prokash  Chaudhuri,  Agricultural  Inspector,  whose  services  were  lent  for  the 
occasion.     Both  had  previous  experience  of  Exhibitions,  which  was  invaluable 
and  each  in  their  own  spheres  carried  out  their  duties  in  a  manner  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise.     Babu  M.  K.  Sen  Gupta,  teacher  from  the  Bihar  School  of 
Engineering,  and  the  students  and  others  who  acted  as  volunteers,  also  did 
extremely  useful  work,  for  which  I  wrote  them  each  a  special  letter  of  appre- 
ciation. 

Rancht,  J  any,  25th,  1922. 

B.  A.  Collins, 
Director  of  Industries,  B.  &  0. 


APPENDIX  I. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  HONOURABLE  KHAN  BAHADUR  SAIYED  MUHAMMAD 
FAKHIRUDDIN— Minister  for  Education— President. 

1.  The  Honourable  Mr.  M.  S.  Das,  c.i.e.,  Minister  for  Local  Self  Government,  Patna. 

2.  The  Honourable  Maharajadhiraja  Sir  Rameshwar  Singh,  g.c.i.e.,  k.b.e.,  k.c.s.i., 

Darbhanga. 

3.  Maharaja  Bahadur  Guru  Mahadevasram  Prashad  Sahi,  Hatwa,  Saran. 

4.  Raja  Kirtyanand  Singh,  m.l.c,  Banaily,  Purnea. 

5.  Raja  Harihar  Prasad  Narayan  Singha,  m.l.c,  Amawan  House,  Patna. 

6.  The  Commissioner  of  Patna  Division. 

7.  The  Collector  of  Patna. 

8.  Rai  Bahadur  Nishi  Kanta  Sen,  m.l.a.,  Purnea. 

9.  Rai  Bahadur  Radha  Krishna  Jalau,  Patna  City. 

10.  Khan  Bahadur  Saiyid  Mohammad  Ismail,  Patna  City. 

IL  Rai  Bahadur  Prithichand  Lai  Chaudhuri,   Purnea. 

12.  Rai  Bahadur  Radha  Govinda  Chaudhuri,  Ranchi. 

13.  Rai  Bahadur  Chandra  Dhari  Singh,  Patna. 

14.  S.  Sultan  Ahmed,  Esq.,  Bar.-at-law,  Patna. 

15.  Rai  Sahib  Susil  Kumar  Roy,  Madhubani. 

16.  Rai  Sahib  Ram  Gopal  Singh  Chaudhuri,  m.l.c,  Patna. 

17.  Mahanth  Gahadhar  Ramanuj   Das,  m.l.c,  Puri. 

18.  Babu  Sham  Narayan  Singh,  m.l.c,  Patna. 

19.  Babu  Ganesh  Dutt  Singh,  m.l.c,  Patna. 

20.  Moulavi  Md.  Husain,  m.l.c,   Patna. 

21.  Moulavi  Hafiz  ZafEar,  Pleader,  Bihar  Sharifi,  District  Patna. 

22.  Mr.  Saiyid  Md.  Mohsin,  Bihar  Shariff,  District  Patna. 

23.  Babu  Bansidhar  Dhundhunia,  Bhagalpur.  ' 

24.  Babu  Tara  Prosanna  Ghose,  Ranchi. 


Joint  Secretaries  : 
Rai  Bahadur  Purnendu  Narayan  Sinha. 
Mr.  B.  A.  Collins,  Director  of  Industries. 


Assistant  Secretaries  : 

Mr.  Sanjiva  Rao,  Textile  Expert  to  the  Government  of  Bihar  and  Orissa. 
Babu  Arun  Prakash  Chaudhuri. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
The  Commissioner  of  Patna  Division,  Chairman. 
The  Joint  Secretaries. 
The  District  Magistrate,   Patna. 
Rai  Bahadur  Radha  Krishna  Jalan. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Patna  Municipality. 
The  Sanitary  Engineer. 
Babu  Arun  Prokash  Chaudhuri,  Assistant  Secretary. 


APPENDIX  Hi 

Descriptive  Account  oj  the  Provincial  Pandalss 

Although  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  exhibits  is  not  possible,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 

give  an  idea  of  the  main  features  of   the  machinery  exhibits  useful  for 

Number,  quality  and    handweaving   and  the  difierent  classes  of  hand-woven  fabrics   displayed 
description    of    the    .,,,,,, 
exhibits.  m  the  booths,  both  by  private  dealers,  and  the  various  Departments  of 

Industries  and  Co-operative  Societies.     The  weaving  appliances  were  all 

housed  in  the  twelve  pandals  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds  and  in  a  spacious  shamiana  at  one  end  of  it. 

In  the  order  of  location,  the  Madras  pandal  on  the  left  first  attracted  the  attention  of   the  visitor 

with  the  United  Provinces,  Assam,  the  Punjab,  Mysore  and  the  Central  Provinces  beyond  it.     On 

the  left,  the  Bengal  pandal  with  a  number  of  improved  looms,  especially  built  up  for  the  weaving  of 

its  various  indigenous  patterns,  headed  the  row  followed  by  Bombay,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Burma,  Pusa 

and  Hyderabad.     The  largest  and  best  collection  of  exhibits  were  those  put  in  by  the  Governments 

of  Bengal  and  Madras,  while  that  of  Mysore,  which  actually  won  the  big  prize,  deserves  special 

mention. 

The  Madras  exhibits  included  a  bobbin  and  pirn  winder,  each  with  one  spindle  and  a  small 
warping  drum  for  the  preparation  of  short  warps  with  leases  for  sizing, 
Madras.  a  bigger  mill  about  9  to  10  feet  in  height  (commonly  known  as  the  Shola- 

pur  mill)  for  warping  12  warps  of  about  10  yards  in  length  and  a  vertical 
warping  mill  (European  type)  all  intended  for  the  cottage  weaver.  A  yarn  steaming  apparatus, 
a  hank-sizing  machine,  sectional  warping  machine,  sectional  sizing  machine  with  hot  air  chamber 
to  size  200  ends,  bobbin  and  pirn  winding  machines  of  6  spindles  each  and  a  beaming  machine  with 
drums  to  hold  different  coloured  warps  at  tension  while  winding  on  were  preparatory  appliances 
more  suitable  for  small  factories.  The  method  of  harness  building  for  a  jacquard  machine  was 
also  demonstrated.  There  were  two  types  of  double -box  sleys  and  a  sley  with  four  drop -boxes,  while 
a  durrie  loom  with  a  fly  shuttle  sley  of  four  boxes,  with  an  attachment  for  securing  a  longer  length  of 
weft  than  the  width  of  the  carpet,  was  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  and  likely  to  be  very  useful  for 
durrie  weavers.  A  model  pit  loom  with  take-up  motion,  a  frame  loom  with  a  water  trough  for  humi- 
difying, an  adjustable  tappet  for  weaving  various  simple  patterns  on  borders,  a  sley  for  solid 
bordered  cloths,  a  twisting  machine  and  a  terry  loom  completed  the  list  of  appliances  exhibited. 

The  main  features  of  the  United  Provinces  exhibits  were  the  attachment  of  a  take-up   motion 

_   .,    ,  _       .  to  a  pit  loom,  a  weighting  arrangement  for  the    warp  roller,  a  vertical 

United  Provinces.  ..... 

warping  mill  with  automatic  leasing  and  a  circular  box  for  six  shuttles. 

The  weaving  of  untwisted  silk  warp  was  demonstrated  on  two  pit  looms  in  one  of  which  the  warp 
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was  of  degummed  silk  and  in  the  other  of  dyed  raw  silk  of  very  fine  deniers.  A  frame  loom  with  a 
lattice  dobby,  a  loom  for  weaving  Turkish  towels,  and  a  winding  charkha  with  four  swifts  and  bobbins 
complete  were  also  among  the  exhibits. 

Assam,  the  home  of  wild  silk,  such  as  eri  and  muga,  demonstrated  the  reeling  of  cocoons  on  two 
foot-driven  reeling  machines.  The  saving  of  the  operation  of  re-reeling 
was  effected  in  these  by  the  use  of  a  bigger  and  standard  size  of  reel. 
A  lattice  dobby  worked  on  a  frame  loom  to  weave  designs  on  borders  of  cloth  was  of  a  simple  type. 
The  weaving  of  chadars  and  saris  with  elaborate  designs  on  borders  was  shown  on  a  jacquard  loom 
in  contrast  to  the  method  of  weaving  those  on  the  old  type  of  Assamese  loom.  Assam  had  also  a 
solid  bordered  sley  with  samples  of  cloth  woven.  In  another  portion  of  this  pandal  were  the  sericul- 
tural  exhibits  of  the  Assam  Government  and  typical  Assamese  silks  collected  by  the  Government 
Emporium  at  Gauhati.  In  the  Punjab  pandal,  as  no  exhibit  of  weaving  appliances  was  made, 
Messrs.  Berry  &  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  displayed  their  automatic  loom,  warping  mill  and  bobbin  and  pirn 
winding  machines  of  the  Hattersley  type. 

Mysore  had  machines  in  each  of  the  groups  of  appliances  required  for  the  cottage  weaver,  the 
factory  and  for  silk  throwing.  Their  sizing  and  beaming  machine  per- 
fected by  Mr.  Rao,  now  Textile  Expert  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  which  won 
Mr,  Deb's  prize,  was  of  special  interest.  It  consisted  of  (1)  a  warping  frame  to  warp  on  flanged 
beams  in  sections  yarn  from  a  creel  holding  100  bobbins,  (2)  a  sizing  and  drjdng  box  and  (3)  a  drum 
to  wind  sized  sections  of  warp  of  uniform  length.  The  latter  had  a  beaming  stand  to  get  the  sized 
warps  wound  on  to  the  weaver's  beam.  The  warping  frame  was  reported  to  produce  one  warp  of 
100  ends  in  2,000  yards  in  length  in  a  day  of  eight  hours,  while  the  sizing  machine  fitted  up  with  a 
hot  air  chamber,  sized  one  section  of  400  ends  and  130  yards  in  length  in  45  minutes.  When  com- 
pared with  the  usefulness  and  productive  capacity  of  these  hand  appliances,  their  cost  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  as  the  whole  set  was  said  to  be  available  for  Rs.  650.  A  bobbin  winding  wheel  with 
traverse  motion,  an  automatic  pirn  winder,  both  with  adjustable  swifts  had  distinct  advantages 
over  crude  primitive  charkha.  Bobbin  winding  and  universal  pirn  winding  machines,  each  with 
12  spindles  were  said  to  have  been  designed,  both  for  cotton  and  silk.  The  automatic  adjustment 
of  the  brake  on  the  swifts  in  these  machines  was  especially  recommended  for  the  unwinding  of  dved 
and  soft  silks,  including  untwisted  qualities.  The  warp  beaming  and  sizing  machines  to  size  400 
ends  at  a  time  were  reported  to  give  a  production  of  4,200  ends  of  1.30  yards  per  day  of  8  hours. 
For  raw  silk  winding,  twisting  and  doubling,  there  were  separate  appliances.  Besides  the  above, 
Mysore  also  exhibited  a  solid  border  and  double  shuttle  sleys  and  a  ball  thread  winding  machine. 
The  Central  Provinces  exhibited  one  double  shuttle  sley  of  a  simple  type  which  won  the  prize 

„     ^     ,  „       .  awarded  by  United  Provinces  for  the  best  multiple  shuttle  box  sley.     In 

Central  Provinces.      ^,  j  i      ,      t>        ,    ^ 

the    same  pandal,   the   Bengal  department   displayed  some   interesting 

sericultural  exhibits  and  Mr.  Jamedar  of   Calcutta,    representative  of    the    National  Aniline  and 
Chemical  Co.,  gave  demonstrations  of  the  dyeing  of  aniline  colours. 

In  the  Bengal  Pandal,  the  exhibits  were  of  special  interest  because  they  were  mostly  not  brought 

from  the  Serampur  Institute,  but  collected  from  looms  and  appliances 

actually  in  use  in  the  various  districts  of  Bengal.     All  types  of  improved 

looms  for  weaving  cloths  varying  from  Dacca  and  Tangail  fine  cotton  cloths  and  Bishnupur    silk 

saris  to  coarse  Santali  cloths  were  represented.     A  loom  fitted  with  half  healds,  jacquard  machines 

for  weaving  designs  on  borders  of  cotton  and  silk  saris  double  and  multiple  shuttle  box  looms  for 
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weaving  lungis,  etc.,  aroused  special  interest.  Another  simple  but  ingenious  loom  was  one  with 
a  fly  shuttle  designed  for  a  Santali  house,  where  space  is  valuable.  It  could  be  removed  and  put 
away  every  evening.  There  were  also  looms  for  cloths  requiring  more  than  four  treadles,  towel,  bed 
sheet  and  Turkish  towelling  looms,  a  small  tape  loom  and  a  spinning  charkha  from  Kalimpong. 
All  were  being  worked.  A  hank -sizing  and  drying  machine,  a  carpet  loom,  and  an  improved 
Serampore  frame  loom  were  also  exhibited.  An  educated  Bengali  exhibited  a  primitive  loom  on 
which  he  wove  a  silk  cloth  with  the  likeness  of  an  Indian  political  leader,  and  a  dhoti  with  a  few 
sentences  of  welcome  to  Lord  Sinha,  woven  on  the  borders  right  along  its  length.  A  very  fine 
handspun  and  hand- woven  muslin  cloth  was  also  shown. 

Bombay  had  a  very  fine  collection  of  kincobs  and  silks  from  Surat,  Mahratta  sarii  and  other 
fabrics   exhibited   with   weaving   appliances    in   their   pandal.     Among 
^'  the  latter,  a  fly  shuttle  sley  with  double  shuttle  boxes  which  were  con- 

trolled by  the  tappet  weaving  the  designs  on  borders  of  saris  was  of  interest.  The  arrangement  of 
the  border  healds  was  such  as  to  keep  away  the  coloured  weft  forming  the  squares  on  the  body  of 
the  sari  from  the  red  borders  of  silk.  Mr.  Tikekar  of  Sholapur  exhibited  his  winding  and  twisting 
machines,  a  "  Kalyan  "  automatic  loom  and  a  pit  loom  for  weaving  Deccan  saris  with  the  help  of  a 
fly  shuttle  sley. 

Bihar  and  Orissa  had  a  collection  of  fabrics  from  different  parts  of  the  province.  Among 
these,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following  articles  of  interest : 
hand  spun  and  hand  woven  "  Kokti  "  cloth  from  Darbhanga,  cotton 
muslins  from  Biharsharif,  lasar  dhotis  and  chadars  from  Raghunathpur  and  Mayurbhanj,  silk 
shirtings,  tasar  coatings  and  hafta  cloth  from  Bhagalpur,  cotton  saris  of  artistic  designs  with 
printed  yarn  from  Orissa,  solid  border  tasar  saris  from  Barapali,  fine  dhotis  from  Kendrapara, 
Telugu  saris  from  Cuttack,  carpets  from  Obra  (Gaya),  durries  from  Patna  City  and  Gaya,  "  Kol " 
saris  and  motia  cloth  from  Ranchi,  and  woollen  blankets  from  Gaya,  Sasaram  and  Ranchi» 
Hazaribagh  Reformatory  School  also  made  a  good  exhibit  in  this  pandal.  Improved  methods  of 
warping  and  sizing  for  the  cottage  weaver  were  shown  here  with  the  help  of  a  warping  drum, 
winding  reels  and  bobbin-winding  wheels.  Two  fly  shuttle  looms  with  a  simple  type  of  fly  shuttle 
sley  recommended  to  the  Bihar  weavers  and  a  warping  machine  suitable  for  a  factory  were  also 
exhibited.  To  give  an  idea  to  the  public  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  production  of  tasar 
cloths  the  present  methods  of  reeling  and  weaving  were  demonstrated. 

Burma  had  a  fine  collection  of  silks  from  the  Saunders  Institute  at  Amarapura,  two  frame  looms 

fitted  with  the  Salvation  Army  picking   attachment  and  take-up  motion 
Burma.  ./   r-         ©  i: 

and  a  vertical  warping  mill  of  the  European  type.  The  Salvation 
Army  looms,  which  are  not  recommended  by  other  Government  Departments  are  claimed  to  have  a 
special  advantage  in  the  weaving  of  Burmese  silks  which  require  close  weaving.  Burmese  bobbins 
of  lacquered  bamboo  sticks  and  an  old  fashioned  carved  Burmese  loom  exhibited  as  a  contrast  to 
the  improved  looms  attracted  special  attention. 

The  sericultural  section  of  the  Pusa  Research  Institute  had  its  exhibits  in  the  adjoining  pandal. 

Along  with  trays  of  live  worms,  moths  and  cocoons  in  the  spinning  stage. 

there  could  be  seen  soft  silks  of  beautiful  shades  and  patterns  woven  at 

the  Institute.     A  demonstration  of  the  reeling  of  silk-thread  from  cocoons  on  an  improved  type  of 

reeling  machine  worked  by  the  feet  was  also  given. 
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There  was  a  fine'display  of  himru,  mushru  and  silk  fabrics  from  Hyderabad  (Deccan)  in  the 

_    ^       ^    ^  last  pandal.      Some  of  these  were  of  ancient  manufacture  but  others 

Hyderabad.  ,      m    ,      i       .-,,,11 

hardly  less  beautiful  had  been  made  m  modern  times.    The  designs  were  so 

elaborately  worked  with  four  to  six  different  colours  of  weft  that  it  was  difiGicult  for  a  casual  visitor 

to  believe  that  the  simple  "  Himru  "  loom  that  was  worked  at  one  corner  of  the  shed  was  capable 

of    reproducing    such  artistic  and  complicated  patterns. 


APPENDIX  III. 

LIST     OF  PEIZE  WINNERS. 

A —SPECIAL  PRIZES  FOR  WEAVING  APPLIANCES,  ETC 

1.  Prize  of  Rs.  1,100  for  the  best  original  device  connected  with  hand -weaving,  offered  by 
Mr.  S.  K.  Deb  of  Calcutta  ;  Mysore  State. 

2.  Prize  of  Rs.  100  for  the  best  hand-driven  machine  for  sizing  and  drying  yarn,  offered  by 
the  United  Provinces  Government ;  Mysore  State. 

3.  Prize  of  Rs,  100  for  the  best  hank-sizing  and  drying  machine  of  local  make,  offered  by  the 
Bengal  Government ;  Messrs.  Haridhan,  Parui  &  Co.,  Serampur,   Bengal. 

f~l  4.  Prize  of  Rs.  100  for  the  best  invention  in  the  form  of  a  multiple  shuttle  loom,  offered  by  the 
United  Provinces  Government ;  Central  Provinces.  A  multiple  shuttle  box  loom  exhibited  by  the 
United  Provinces  Government  was  also  highly  recommended. 

5.  Prize  of  Rs.  100  for  the  best  solid  border  appliance  for  weaving  borders  of  various  widths, 
offered  by  the  Madras  Government ;  not  awarded.  i       J  v| 

6.  Prize  of  Rs.  100  for  the  best  automatic  loom,  offered  by  Bengal  Government ;  not  awarded. 
Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Tikekkar  of  Sholapur  and  Messrs.  Berry  &  Co.,  of  Calcutta  for 
their   looms.  -   i 

7.  One  gold  medal  for  the  charJcha  best  suited  for  the  masses  offered  by  the  Hon'ble  Maha- 
rajadhiraja  Sir  Rameshwar  Singh,  g.c.i.e.,  o.b.e.,  of  Darbhanga ;  "  Sarala  Charkha  "  exhibited 
by  Mr.  P.  N.  Roy  of  Darjeeling. 

8.  Special  gold  medal  for  the  best  private  exhibit  of  weaving  appliances,  won  by  Mr.  Tikekkar 
of    Sholapur    (Bombay). 

9.  Special  gold  medal  for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  appliances  ;  Bengal. 
XO.     Special  gold  medal  for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  appliances  ;  Madras. 

11.  Weaving  Competition. — Khuda  Bhaksh,  Bombay,  one  gold  medal  for  maximum  length 
of  cloth  woven  ;  Nasiruddin  of  Bihar  School,  one  silver  medal  for  high  speed  of  picking  on  fly  shuttle 
loom.    Md.  Suliman  of  the  United  Provinces,  one  silver  medal  as  2nd  prize  in  weaving  competition. 

12.  Drawing-in  competition. — Manna  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Kamruddin  of|Bengal, 
Rs.  25  each.    Md.  Zanna  of  the  United  Provinces,  bronze  medal.  .   .    kii 
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B.-GOLD  MEDALS  FOR  TEXTILES. 

1 .  Gold  medal  for  the  best  dhoti  with  solid  borders,  offered  by  Capt.  E.  D.  Sassoon  of  Bombay  ; 
won  by  Murrary  Varathier,  Madras. 

2.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  shawl,  offered  by  Rai  Bahadur  Radha  Krishna  Jalan  ;  won  by 
the   Kashmir  State. 

3.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  kinkob,  offered  by  Babu  Onkar  Mai  Jalan  ;  won  by  Kisan  Khatu, 
Poona  City    (Bombay). 

4.  Gold  medal  (Lady  Sinha  gold  medal)  for  the  best  tasar  cloth,  offered  by  Mr.  Ali  Hasan 
of  Patna ;  won  by  Panchanan  Mandal,  Raghmiathpur,  Manbhum    (Bihar  and  Orissa). 

5.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  silk  sari,  offered  by  Mr.  Hasan  Imam  ;  won  by  Nilla  Shivaya 
of  Behrampur,  Ganjam,  Madras. 

6.  Gold  medal  for  the  most  beautiful  article  in  the  show,  offered  by  Mrs.  Hasan  Imam ;  won 
by   Vali   Dad  Khan,   Hyderabad    State. 

7.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  hand -spun  cloth,  offered  by  the  Maharaja  Bahadur  of  Dumraon  ; 
won  by  Mukadum  Zeharldi,  Bombay. 

8.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  cotton  and  silk  mixed  cloth,  offered  by  Babu  Bansidhar  Dhun* 
dhunia  of  Bhagalpur ;  won  by  Hajee  Abdul  Aziz  and  Hajee  Muhmad  Latif,  Hyderabad. 

9.  Gold  medal  (the  Mrs.  Collins'  gold  medal)  for  the  best  silk  shirting ;  offered  by  Messrs. 
Kuver,  Ltd.;  won  by  Ramzan,  member  of  the  Weavers'  Co-operative  Society  ;  Pind  Dadar  Khan 
(Punjab). 

10.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  made  article  in  the  show  ;  won  by  Salu  Umedchand  Kanchand, 
Patan    (Baroda). 

11.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  original  design  ;  won  by  Commonwealth  Trust,  Ltd.,  Calicut 
(Malabar). 

12.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  cotton  cloth  of  fine  counts,  won  by  the  Director  of  Industries, 
Bengal. 

13.  Special  gold  medal  certificate  for  very  fine  cotton  shirting  ;  won  by  M.  L.  Biswas  ;  Bandhab 
Bastralaya,  Calcutta. 

14.  Special   silver  medal,  awarded  to  Rajendra  Nath  Basak  of  Dacca  for  a  table  cloth. 


CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  SILVER  AND  BRONZE  MEDALS 

AWARDED. 


Class. 

Desobiption. 

NAMES  OF  EXHIBITORS. 

StLVBR  Medal. 

Bronze  Medal. 

A 

1— Dhoties   or    men's 
clothes. 

(a)  Plain  coarse  quality 

Bhambi  Shivnath  of  D.  L.  Factory, 
Jodhpur. 

Surajmal  Kishan  Chand,  Punjab. 

(b)  Medium    quality 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal] 

St.  Xavier's  Orphanage,  Tanjore, 
Madras. 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal,] 

(c)  Fine  quality 

Ladu 
[c/o  The    Bhagalpur   Weavers' 
Society,    Champanagar 
(Bihar  and  Orissa). 

(d)  With   solid    borders 

Ramalinga  Balakrishna,  Madras. 

Not  awarded. 

(e)  With   silk   borders 

Varathier,  Salem    (Madras). 

Mr.  S.  S.  Sarwar,  Bombay. 

(/)  Solid  border  "  upamie  " 

Murari  Varathier,  Salem  (Madras). 

Mr.  S.  S.  Sarwar.  Bombay. 

A 

2 — Lungis  and  Madras 
Handkerchiefs. 

(a)  Coarse 

(b)  Fine 

K.  Abdul  Hussan  Mau, 

The  Weaving  School, 

United    Provinces. 

Co-operative  Society,  Polur, 
Madras. 

AbduUa    Madhubani,    Bihar    and 
Orissa. 

[c/o  Rev.  Commissioner,    N.-W.  P. 
Province.] 

A 

3— (a)  Grey  saris. 

(i)  Coarse 
(n)  Fine 

Raghunath  Mahapatra,  Banki, 

Bihar  and  Orissa. 
[c/o  Director  of  Industries,   Bengal] 

Shaikh  Sarju,  Ranchi,  B.  &  0. 
[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 

(b)  Coloured. 

(i)  Coarse 
(ii)  Fine 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal] 
H.  R.  Basak,  Bengal. 

Ramkrishna   Mehar,    Bihar  and 

Orissa. 
N.    Venkatasubbiah,    Madras. 

(c)  Silk  bordered. 

(i)  Coarse 

Uchal  Meher,  Barhagad,  Bihar  and 
Orissa. 

Gazendra  Mehar  Bihar  and  Orissa. 

(ii)  Fine 

R.  N.  Paul,  Dacca 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 

A 

4— Hand-spun  cloth. 

(a)  Coarse 
(6)  Fine 

Md.  Ibrahim,  Punjab. 

Buchi  Abbagi,  Ganjam,  Madras. 

Khariti  Weaver,  Talwandi  Arayan, 
Shamchosangi,  Punjab, 
[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 

(c)  Kokti  cloth,  fine. 

Abdul  Karim,  Madhubani,  B  &  0. 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 
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Classified  List  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  Awarded. 


Class. 


Description. 


5— Tffiotia,  garha,  etc. 

Motia,  garha,  etc. 

6— Ghadars. 

(a)  Coarse 
(&)  Medium 
(c)  Fine 

7— Turbans. 

(a)  Pine  with  gold  thread 

borders. 

(b)  Coloured 

8— Muslins. 

(a)  Plain  medium  quality, 
(&)  Plain  fine  quality 

(c)  Fine  with  designs 

9— Dosooties. 

(a)  Grey 
(6)  Coloured 

10— Bed  sheets  and  bed 
covers. 

(a)  Grey 
(h)  Coloured 

(c)  Of  different   weaves 

(d)  Damask 

11— Tcwels. 

(a)  Plain  coarse 

(b)  Of  various  weaves 

(c)  Turkish  (pile) 


NAMES  OP  EXHIBITORS. 


Silver  Medal. 


Makadum  Zohuraldin,  Bombay. 

K.  Chodum  Chetty,  Cochin. 

Not  awarded, 
[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal] 


N.  Venkata  Subbiah,  Cuddapah,'] 
Madras. 

Central  Co-operative  Stores,  Madras. 


Buchi  Abbogi,  Ganjam. 
H.   Habibullah,   Benares. 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,    Bengal] 


[c/o  Director   of  Industries,  Bengal] 
[c/o  Director  of  Industries,    Bengal] 


Lala  Kistura,  The  Hand- Weaving 
Factory,  Borawar,  Jodhpur. 

Salvation  Army,  Ludhiana,  Punjab 


Commonwealth  Trust,  Ltd.,  Calicut, 
Madras. 
Ditto. 


Superintendent,  Reformatory  School, 
Hazaribagh  (Bihar  and  Orissa). 
Ditto. 

Commonwealth  Trust,  Ltd,  Calicut, 
Madras. 


Bronze  Medal. 


Ludhiana    Weaving    Co.,    Punjab. 

Murary   Varathier,    Madras. 

Not  awarded. 

T.  N.  Srinivasa,  Tanjore. 

B.  P.  Seshiah,  Pullimpet,  Madras. 


The  Conjeeveram  Urban  Weavers' 
Union,  Madras. 


Buchi  Abbogi,  Ganjam. 

Ikram     Ali,     Government     Central 
Weaving  Institute,   Benarea. 

Gauhar,  Biharshariff,  Bihar  and 
Orissa. 


Banslii  Mehar,  Bihar  and  Orissa. 
Not  awarded. 


St.  Xavier's  Orphanage,  Tanjore. 


Chauba  Singh, 

[e/o  Government    Emporium, 
Gauhati.] 
Commonwealth  Trust,  Ltd.,  Calicut^ 

Ditto. 


Superintendent,  Reformatory  School, 

Hazaribagh. 
Central  Jail,  Multan. 

Dhulia  Prison,  Bombay. 
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Classified  List  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  Awarded. 


Caass. 

DescriiJtiou. 

NAMES  OF  EXHIBITORS. 

Silver  Medal. 

Beonze  Medal. 

A 

12— Handkerchiefs. 

(a)  Plaiu 

N.  Venkata  Subbiah,   23,   Hanker- 
chief  Lane,  Coorg. 

V.  Buchi  Abbogi,  Madras. 

A 

(6)  Coloured 
13 -Shirtings. 

Md.    Hussain,    Biharsbarif    (Bihar 
and  Orissa). 

Ahmad      Kasam,      Nana,      Marwar 
[c/o        Superintendent,        Forest 
Department,  Jodhpur. 

(a)  Coarse  with  coloured 
designs. 

Changiri   Gampada,   Bombay. 

Vali  Ullah  of  Bohwara,  Madhubani. 

(&)  Fine  with  coloured 
designs. 

H.  Ram  Persad  Verma,  Government 
Weaving  Institute,  Benares. 

Yakub  Dada  Bhai,  Bombay. 

(c)  Twills 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,    Bengal] 

Salvation   Army,    Ludhiana. 

(d)  Plain  with  cords 

K.  M.  Ramchetty,  Cochin. 

C.  Gampadha,  Bombay. 

(e)  Shirtings  of  double 
yam. 

Commonwealth  Trust,  Ltd.,  Calicut, 
Madras. 

Ram  Chaud  Bankidayal,  Ludhiana. 

A 

14— Coatings. 

(a)  Single  thread  coarse 

Not  awarded. 

Not   awarded. 

(6)  Single  thread  fine 

Commonwealth  Trust,  Ltd.,  Calicut, 
Madras. 

K.  M,  K.  Thiramali,  Calicut. 

(c)  Double  yam  cheques 

Salvation   Army,   Ludhiana. 

Ram  Chand  Banki  Dayal,  Ludhiana. 

(d)  Sunproofs 

Ludhiana  Weaving  Co.,  Ludhiana. 

Narayan  Cloth  Factory,  Amritsar. 

(e)  Tussorette 
(/)  Drills 

Hiralal,  Swadeshi  Dyeing  and  Weav- 
ing Factory,  Baroda. 
Not  awarded.' 

Narayan  Cloth  Factory,  Amritsar. 

Lala  Kistura  of  H.  W.  Factory, 
Borawar,   Jodhpur. 

A 

15— Table  covers,  tray 
covers,  napkins,  etc. 

(a)  Plain  or  of  simple 
design. 

Salvation  Army,  Ludhiana,  Punjab 

St.    Xavier's    Orphanage,    Tanjore, 
Madras. 

(6)  Damask   patterns 

Pitchika  Ramalinga,  Cuttack,  Bihar 
and  Orissa. 

Commonwealth      Trust,      Ltd., 
Calicut. 

16— Double  cloth 

Nabu  Bhai  Hasan  Bhai,  Bombay. 

Bhera  Jolaha,  Punjab. 

17-Sail  cloth 

No  entry. 

Not  awarded. 

18— Cotton  Canvas 

No  entry. 

Not  awarded. 

19— Unclassified 

Lala  Kistura  Hand-weaving  Factory, 
Marwar  State. 

Kanu    Das,    Cuttack,    Bihar   and 

Orissa. 
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Classified  List  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  Awarded, 


DBSOBIPTIOlir. 


1— Silks  Mulberry. 

1.     Kinkobs  of 
(a)  Gold  thread 

(6)  Silver  thread 

(c)  Both  gold  and  silver 


2— Silk    sariea    with 
silver  and  gold 
thread. 

(a)  Fine  with  ornamental 
borders. 


(b)  Fine  with  ornamental 
ground  and  borders. 


(c)  Medium    with   orna- 

mental        borders 
and  cross  borders. 

(d)  Solid  bordered  saries 

with  ornament. 


3— Silk  saries  and 
dhotis  with  or  -with- 
out designs  on 
borders. 


4— Lungis. 

(a)  Plain,   coloured   or 

shot. 

(b)  Of  diflerent  weaves. 


5 — Silk  shirtings  with 
patterns. 


6 — Silk  coatings  with 
patterns. 


7 — Silk  brocades 


NAMES  OF  EXHIBITORS 


Silver  Medal. 


Sirdar  Abdul  Karim,  Central  Weav- 
ing Institute,  Benares. 

Ditto. 


Hajee  Abdul  Aziz  Mahmed    Latif, 
Hyderabad  (Deccan). 


Nagu  Nurhari 
[c/o  Superintendent    of    Industries, 
Hyderabad.] 

Keroji   Lotohhman 
[c/o   Superintendent   of    Industries, 
Hyderabad.] 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 


Messrs.  H.  Rangaswamiah  &  Bros., 
Lace  and  Silk  Cloth  Merchants, 
No.  9,  Manavarthipet,  Bangalore 
City  (Mysore). 


[c/o  Director  of   Industries,  Bengal] 


Bronze  Medal. 


Chanderi,  Gwalior  State. 


The  Co-operative    Hita    Society, 
Burma. 

Sri  Ram  Jaswant  Nagan,  Central 
Weaving  Institute,  Benares. 


Weavers'    Co-operative    Society, 
Punjab. 

Saunder's  Weaving  Institute,  Burma 
Anjaneya  Silk  Factory,  Madras. 


Babu  Bansidhar  Dhundhunia,  Bha- 
galpur  (Bihar  and  Orissa). 


Mahomed  Wa/ir,  c/o  Superintendent 
of      Industries,  Hyderabad 

(Deccan). 


[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 

Mr.  R.  K.  Varadaiyar,  Tanjore. 
[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 


Vanu  Ramachandriah,  Walajanagar, 
Madras. 


G.  P.  Barde,  Bombay. 


[Saunder's     Silk     Weaving     Insti- 
tute, Amarapura.] 

Bechardas  Manek  Das,  Bombay, 
[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 
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Classified  List  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  Awarded. 


Class. 


DfiSOElPTlON. 


NAMES  OF   EXHIBITORS. 


SiLVEK  Medal. 


8— Silk  turbans. 

(a)  Plain 


(6)  Ornamented  on  border 
with  gold  and  silver 
thread. 

(c)  Ornamented  on  border 
with  gold  and  silver 
thread  both  ground 
and  border. 

9 — Silk  dress  pieces 


10- Silk   chadars  and 
scarves. 

11— Silk  khans  (cholies) 

12— Silk  satins 

1 8 — Unclassified 

1— Wild    silk    fabrics 
(Tasar,  eri  or  muga.) 

1.— Coatings. 

(a)  Cord  silk  (heavy) 

(b)  Plain   silk   (light) 

2— Saris. 

(a)  Plain  with  borders 

(b)  Coloured  with  borders 

3— Lungis. 

Lungis. 

4— Shirtings. 

(a)  In  natural  colour 

(b)  In  coloured  designs 


Tulsidas  Purusotam  Das,  c/o 
Superintendent  of  Industries, 
Hyderabad  (Deccan). 

Veddipali  Veshwanatham,  c/o 
Superintendent  of  Industries, 
Hyderabad    (Deccan). 

Malliah,     c/o     Superintendent     of 
Industries,  Hyderabad  (Deccan). 


Weavers'  Central  Co-operative  Stores, 
Ltd.,  Punjab. 

[c'o  Director  of  Industries,   Bengal] 


Husenali  Sunti,  Bombay. 

Saunder's  Silk  Weaving  Institute, 
Burma. 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,   Bengal] 


Seniram  Kakotia,  c/o.  Government 
Emporium,  Gauhati. 

Shivanath  Mandal,  Manbhum. 


Gauri  Prasad,  c/o,  Director  of  Indus- 
tries,  Bengal. 

Bidyadhar  Mehar,  Binka,  Sambalpur, 
Bihar  and  Orissa. 


Not  awarded. 


Tirtha  Mehar  Barapali,  Sambalpur, 
Bihar  and  Orissa. 

Bharat  Chandra  Bora,  c/o.  Govern- 
ment  Emporium,   Gauhati. 


Bronze  Medal. 


Weavers'  Central  Co-operative  Stores, 
Ltd.,  Amritsar. 


Debiram  Kakoti,  c/o  Government 
Emporium,   Gauhati    (Assam). 


Miya  Ahmed  Khan,  Bombay. 


Jut  Lingam,  c/o    Superintendent  of 
Industries,     Hyderabad. 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 


Mahadebappa,  Bombay. 

Saunder's  Silk  Weaving  Institute, 
Burma. 

M.  Ontai  Rangaswami,  Madras. 


[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 


Talim, 
c/o  Bhagalpur  Weavers'  Co-operative 
Stores,  Bhagalpur. 


Debiram  Kakoti, 
c/o  Government  Emporium,  Gauhati. 

Motilall   Koshta,   Champa,   Central 
Provinces. 


Mansaram    Poosaoo,    Hostha 
of  Champa, 
c/o  Director  of   Industries,   Central 
Provinces. 


[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 
Not  awarded. 
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Classified  List  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  Awarded. 


Olass. 


D 


Deschiption. 


S 


5— Chadars  and  upper 
cloths. 

6— Turbans. 

7— Unclassified 

1— Spun  silk   (waste) 
fabrics. 

1 — Coatings 

(a)  Plain 

(b)  Coloured  designs 

2— Shirtings 

3— Ohadars,  etc. 
4— Saris 


1  Cotton   and   silk 
mixed  fabrics. 

1.    Saris. 

(a)  Coarse  with  figured 

borders. 

(b)  Fine  with  figured  bor- 

ders. 


2  Silk  satins. 

(a)  Plain 

(b)  Watered 

3.    Dress  pieces 


NAMES  OF  EXHIBITORS. 


Silver  Medal. 


Tirtharam    Das,    c/o,    Government 
Emporium,  Gauhati. 

Not    awarded. 

[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal] 


[c/o  Director  of  Industries,   Bengal] 

Pusa  Silk  House,  Pusa,  Bihar  and 
Orissa. 

Abdul  Hamid,  Member  of  Bhagalpur 
Weaving  Co-operative  Society, 
Bhagalpur,   Bihar  and  Orissa. 

Lakhiram  Bharali, 
c/o  Government  Emporium,  Assam 


Ladu,  c/o  Bhagalpur  Weaving  Co- 
operative Society,  Bhagalpur, 
Bihar  and  Orissa. 


Bronze  Medal. 


Ramchandra  Choudhury  and  Puru- 
satham  Panda,  Mayurbhanj  State. 

Not  awarded. 

Pusa  Silk  House,  Pusa. 


Not  awarded. 


Khatri   Jadav     Lai   Jaikisan   Dad, 
Baroda. 
c/o  Director     of     Industries     and 
Commerce,  Baroda  State. 


Khatri     Chunilal      Keval      Patan, 
Baroda, 
c/o  Director    of     Industries     and 
Commerce,   Baroda   State. 

Not  awarded. 

M.   Md.   Heyat,  BiharsharifE  (Bihar 
and  Orissa). 


The  Salvation  Army  Depot,  Bareillyi 


Ratiram  Kolita 
c/o  Government  Emporium,  Gauhati. 

Mehdi,    Central  Weaving  Institute, 
Benares. 


[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 
Surjamal  Kishan  Chand,  Lahore. 


Oriental  Warehouse,   Tanjore. 
[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.} 


Khatri,  Anopram  Harkishan  Patan, 

Baroda. 
c/o  Director  of  Industries  and  Com- 
merce, Baroda. 

Abdul   Aziz,    Aurangabad. 

Gholaman  Mian,  Bihar  and  Orissa. 
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Classified  List  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  Awarded. 


Description. 


NAMES  OF  EXHIBITORS. 


Silver  Medal. 


Bronze  Medal. 


4  Shirtings. 

(a)  With  tasar 

(b)  With   other   silks 


5.    Bafta  (tasar  ^varp 
and  cotton  weft) 


Cotton  and  silk  mixed 
fabrics. 

6 — Lungis. 

(a)  With    tasar 

(b)  With  other  silks 

7 — Saries    (with     wild 
silks)  . 

8— Coatings 

9— Dress  pieces 

10— Unclassified 

Woollen  Goods. 

1— Unmilled  blankets. 

(a)  Coarse  grey  (cooly) 

(b)  Fine  with  or  without 

designs. 

2 — Milled  blankets. 

(a)  Rough  (military 

quality) . 

(S)  Superior 

8 — Rugs. 

(a)  Coarse  with  designs 

(b)  Fine 


Abdul  Hamid  c/o  Bhagalpur  Weavers' 
Co-operatative  Stores,  Ltd., 
Ghamparan,  Bihar    and    Orissa. 

Ram  Chand  Banki  Dayal, 
c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Punjab. 

Babu  Bansidhur  Dhundhunia,  Silk 
Factory,  Bhagalpur,  Bihar  and 
Orissa. 


Not  awarded. 

[c/o   Saunder's  Weaving  Institute, 
Amarapura   (Burma).] 


Not    awarded. 
Not    awarded. 
Not  awarded, 
[c/o  Director  of  Industries, 


[c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal.] 


Jafir  Husain,  Biharshariff. 


Samtullah 
[c/o   Bhagalpur   Weavers'    Co-oper- 
ative Stores,  Champanagar. 


Not  awarded. 
Not  awarded. 

Not  awarded. 

C.  H.  T.  Nath  Das  &  Co.,  Punjab. 

Not  awarded. 

Devanga  Co-operative  Society, 
Coimbatore,  Madras. 


Not   awarded. 

Bhambi  Dana  of  Agolai  through 
Raj   Vayas,  c/o    Superintendent 
of    Forests,  Marwar. 


Bhangi  Gareri  Deoka  Dill,  Nabinagar, 
[c/o  Sub-Divisional  OfiScer,  Auran- 
gabad    (Bihar  and  Orissa).] 

Jamyet  Garuriya,  Najibabad, 
Central  Weaving  Institute, 
Benares. 


Agansing  Garuriya, 
c/o  Minister  of  Nepal. 

P.  N.  Roy  of  Sarala  Charka, 

c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bengal. 


Nathu  Kalzu  Chagan, 
c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bombay. 


Virappa, 
c/o  Director  of  Industries,  Bombay. 


Pach  Kauri,  Ranchi. 


Kogan  Valley,  c/o  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner, N.-W.  F.  Province. 


Bhangi  Gareri  Deoka  Dill,  Nabinagar 
Aurangabad,  Bihar  and  Orissa. 

Lala    Kistura,    c/o     Superintendent 
of    Forests,  Marwar. 
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Classified  List  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  Awarded. 


NAMES  OF  EXHIBITORS. 

Class. 

Silver  Medal. 

Bbonze  Medal. 

G 

Woollen  Goods. 

4— Coatings,  pattu,  etc. 

(a)  Homespuns 

[c/o  Sikkim  State] 

P.  N.  Roy,  Darjeeling,  Bengal. 

,  (6)  All  mill-spun  yam 
5— Coarse  lohii 

Lala  Kistura  of  Hand -Weaving 
Factory,  Borawar,  Marwar. 
c/o  Superintendent,  Forests,  Marwar 
State. 
Moolia  Maghwa,  Bikaner. 

Weaving  branch,  c/o  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Industries,  Baroda. 

Jalalpur  Jettan  Jolaha,  Punjab. 

6— Lohi,  Shawls,  etc. 

c/o  Kashmir  State. 

Narayan  Cloth  Factory,  Punjab. 

7— Unclassifi  ed,coati  ng 
(ruffle  pattu). 

Ditto 

Mahmed  Wazir,   c/o    Superintendent 
of  Exhibition,  Hyderabad. 

H 

Cotton  and  avooI  mixed 
fabrics. 

1— Coatings 

Salvation  Army,  Punjab. 

R.  C.  T.  Institute,  Ahmedabad. 

2— Unclassified, 

Ditto 

Purushottam   Das    Bhadari   Nath, 
Punjab,    (for   chadar). 

I 

Bed  durries  and  Asans 
of  cotton. 

(Striped  Flannelete) 

1— Plain  striped 

Aswal  Durrie  Factory,  Punjab. 

R.  C.  T.  Institute,  Ahmedabad. 

2— With  simple  designs 

Central  Jail,  Bhopal. 

Central  Jail,  Multan. 

3— With  elaborate, 
design 

DhuUia  Prison,  Bombay. 

Released  Prisoners'   Aid   Society, 
Bombay. 

List  of  special  prizes  awarded  by  the  Government  oj  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  J  or 

exhibits  Jrom  that  province. 


Medal. 


Winner. 


Goldmedal  awarded  for  the  best  Kohati  Chaddar 

Silver  medal  awarded  for  the  best  Swati  Pattoo 

Silver  medal  awarded  for  the  best  Kagani  Pattoo 

Silver  medal  awarded  for  the  best  Woollen  Durrie  (nakhai) 

Silver  medal  awarded  for  the  best  Peshawari  Lungi  (Cotton) 


Ashraf. 

Muhammad  Sherif. 
Mubarak  Shah. 
Haji  Gul  Muhammad. 
Ch.  Munghraj. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

Statement  of  Accounts  oj  All-India  Hand-Weaving  Exhibition. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Contribution  from  Govt. 

Rs. 
13,000 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Building,  decorations,  etc. 

Rs. 
.    11,956 

A. 

1 

P. 
9 

„                „    Dist.  Boards 

6,000 

0 

0 

Printing  advertising  &  stationery 

.     2,275 

4 

0 

„                „    Public 

200 

0 

0 

Lighting  charges 

.      1,904 

13 

3 

Gate  money  and  cinema  rftceipts 

4,238 

14 

0 

Cost  of  cinema  show 

.      1,817 

0 

6 

Donations  for  prizes 

2,078 

2 

6 

Award  of  prizes 

.      3,564 

e 

0 

Miscellaneous  income 

315 

10 

0 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

972 

14 

3 

Establishment 

447 

3 

0 

Collection  of  exhibits 

623 

2 

6 

Weaving  competition  charges 

534 

10 

9 

Furniture 

363 

9 

0 

Postage  and  stamps 

161 

5 

6 

Losses  (cloth,  etc.} 

Provision  for  the  printing  of  repoi 
and  closing  up  of  the  accounts 

129 

7 
13 
12 

3 

24,749 
pt 
.      1,082 

6 
6 

Total  Rs. 

25,832 

10 

6 

Total  Rs, 

25.832 

10 

6 

APPENDIX  V. 

Contributions  Jrom  District  Boards. 


District 


Board,  Patna 
„         Shahabad 

• 

Rs. 

.=  2,000 
. .       500 

„         Manbhum 

••                 »• 

. .       500 

„        Monghyr 
„         Hazaribagh 

"• 

..  600 
..       400 

„         Darbhanga 

. 

. .       300 

,,         MozafEarpur 
„         Cuttack 

«                 •  •                 •'•                 • 

. .  250 
. .       250 

„        Bhagalpur 
„        Gaya 
„         Pumea 

•                 •(•                 •«•                 • 

..  200 
. .  200 
. .       200 

„         Sambalpur 
„         Saran 

~                 - 

...  200 
..       200 

„        Balasore 

. 

. .       100 

„         Puri 

»» 

100 

„         Champaran 
Baniali  Raj 

Total    Rs. 

. .       100 

..       200 

6,200 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

Abstract  oj  Prize  Winners  by  Provinces  and  States 


British  Provinces  or  Indian  Native  States. 

Money 
Prizes. 

Gold 
Medals. 

Silver 
Medals. 

Bronze 
Medals. 

Certificates 
of  Com- 
mendation. 

Rs. 

Bengal   . . 

125 

3 

22 

17 

15 

Punjab  . . 

X 

1 

11 

17 

4 

Madras  . . 

X 

4 

15 

19 

1 

Bombay 

X 

4 

6 

14 

5 

Burma   . . 

X 

X 

3 

3 

3 

Assam    . . 

X 

X 

4 

4 

3 

N.-W,  F.  Province 

X 

1 

4 

2 

X 

United  Provinces     . . 

25 

X 

7 

5 

1 

Central  Provinces     . . 

100 

X 

X 

2 

Bihar  &  Orissa 

X 

1 

20 

17 

13 

Jodhpur  State 

X 

X 

5 

3 

X 

Hyderabad 

X 

2 

7 

3 

;6 

Mysore  . . 

1,200 

X 

1 

X 

1 

Baroda  . . 

X 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Gwalior 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

Nepal     . . 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

Bhopal  . . 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

Kashmir 

X 

1 

2 

X 

X 

Bikanir                     . .                 . . 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

Sikkim  . . 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

Cochin   . . 

X 

X 

2 

X 

X 

1,450 

18 

116 

109 

57 

